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MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. 
(Continued from page 308.) 

It was during this summer that Samuel Capper | 
was first called to endure the affliction of losing 
an adult child, by the death of his daughter Re- | 
becca Kidd, which he most acutely felt. Par- 
ticulars of this affecting event, and of the death 
soon afterwards of her husband and two chil- 
dren, are already before the public, in a small 
work entitled “‘ Youthful Pilgrims ;”’ so that it 
is only needful here to say that her father sub- 
mitted to the bereavement in a truly Christian 
spirit, and could even rejoice in the midst of his 
deep sorrow, from a sense of the redeeming 
mercy extended to his beloved ones. He alludes 
to the subject in the following letter to his 
youngest son :— 

Bristol, 10,8 mo. 1837. 

My pear THomas,—I was disappointed to 
find that thou hadst gone to school without my 
taking leave of thee ; I think, however, that thy 
mother acted wisely, and am well pleased that 
thou art there. Perhaps thou wilt not find it so 
agreeable as when thy brother was with thee ; 
and [ shall be pleased to find that thou art 
disposed to make thyself comfortable, even 
when things are not exactly as thou mightest 
wish. Thou wilt find, as those who are older 
have already found, that it has been wisely or- 
dered that we should have enough, attending 
our course through life, of the disagreeable, to 
induce us to be continually looking forward to a 
better state of being; as the poet John Scott 
says— 


* Enough has Heaven indulged of bliss below, 
To tempt our tarriance in this lov’d retreat ; 

Enough has Heaven ordained of useful woe, 
To make us languish for a happier seat!’ 


We, my dear Thomas, have had a fresh and very 
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Liason nemuaniattion of the truth of these 
lines, in the instructive and affecting death of 
thy dear sister, Kebecca Kidd. I hope neither 
thou nor I shall ever forget how delightfully her 
confidence was fixed on the great mercy and love 
of God, in Christ Jesus, to her soul ; and let us, 
at the same time, remember how careful she was 
to fulfil her duties, and to act consistently with 
the simplicity and purity of the principles of 
Friends. The nearer she drew to the close of 
all things here, the more attached she felt to the 
gospel simplicity of the practices of consistent 
Friends. In the present day, when it seems to 
be the custom to make light of the particular 
views of our Society, and for those who have 
scarcely made any effort to do right, to despise 
those who have, such an example, in a young 
woman of superior understanding, ought not to 
be lost upon us. Let us learn of ber that very 
important lesson, which none who are sensible 
of Divine regard toward them are too young to 


practice—to live near to Christ. 1 believe, my 


idear Thomas, that thou art favored with the 


teachings of his Spirit in thy heart ; reproving 
thee for that which is wrong and sinful, and 
pointing out to thee that which is right, and 
which will produce peace. Let us be attentive 
to these Divine admonitions ; as dear Rebecca 
expressed it, ‘ Let our conduct be more circum- 
spect ; let us live near to our Saviour,’ that ia, 
to the dictates of his Holy Spirit; waiting in 


quiet, day by day, to know His will, to subdue 
our wills. . . ‘ 


“Bristol, 17, 8 mo., 1837. 
My pEAR THoMAS,—Thy letter was ve 
pleasant to us, and we are glad to find that thou 
thinkest seriously of the importance of avoiding 
temptations. On this point, I wish to say that 
we commonly are prone to imagine that, in other 
circumstances than those in which we are placed, 
we should have less trial: The truth is, thatin 
every situation, if we would preserve an eas 
conscience, we must expect to be obliged to bear 
the cross, in order to maintain a right course 
among those who pursue a different one: and, 
to be enabled to do this, earnest and continual 
prayer will be needful ; we cannot preserve our- 
selves from evil.” 


Samuel Capper held many meetings in Glou- 
cestershire and Worcestershire this year. 
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To the same (still at School). 


“ Bristel, 7, 2 mo., 1838. 

My pear T.,—I have felt a wish to write to 
thee for some days, but have been prevented by 
my occupations. I have thought seriously on 
the great disadvantage which it may be to thee 
to allow thyself to entertain an estimate of the 
character of thy teacher which places him in an 
objectionable point of view in thy mind. I think 
that any dislike, which we permit ourselves to 
harbor against any person, generally grows until 
we are impressed with it far beyond the reality ; 
and, in this case, it would operate to prevent 
thee from receiving all the benefit which thou 
mightst do in thy education ; whilst, on the other 
hand, ¢f thou wast (or, I hope I may say art) 
disposed to derive all the advantage thou canst, 
and to regard as little inconveniences, which is 
the true light in which they should be viewed, 
those troubles which at present annoy thee, at a 
future day thou wilt be reaping the benefit of | 
the knowledge which thou hast acquired, when | 
the things that now incommode thee are all for- 
gotten. In casesof unpleasant feeling between 
parties, there are generally those, even among | 
boys, who are willing to aggravate the mischief 
by misrepresenting, and putting bad construc- 
tions on, the words and actions of the obnoxious 
person, where there might be no ground for 
such conclusions were the subject properly and | 
dispassionately considered. Butthere is another 
point, of still more importance, which, however | 
young, we ought seriously to consider; and that | 
is, that all trying circumstances are intended, by | 
our gracious heavenly Father, for inducing the 
exercise of patience, forbearance, and other vir- 
tues, which would proportionably increase. We 
must not, however, depend on our own fortitude 
to sustain us under the trials of temper to which 
we are subjected ; if we do, whether older or 
younger, we shall be foiled. Our security and 
preservation are in a dependence on the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, or grace of God, which 
is given to those who ask it in prayer. I be- 
lieve thou art not insensible to this truth. 
Prayer may be offered, either in silent retire- 
ment before God, or even under circumstances 
of necessary bustle, by lifting up the heart to 
the Lord, with sincere desires to be preserved 
from yielding to temptation ; or. by the expres- 
sion of the deep feelings of the mind in words 
—not the words of others, unless they are made 
our own by lively feeling at the time. 

I am, my dear T., thy affectionate Father.” 


Diary. 

1838, 2 mo. 138. My thoughts much en- 
gaged about going to London. I think I must 
endeavor, this summer, to have some meetings 
in Spitalfields, St. Giles’s, and other destitute 
parts of the city and suburbs, I wish to be 
willing ; but I feel it the more, as I am not in 


REVIEW. 
such circumstances as I could desire, with respect 
to pecuniary matters. 

2 mo. 20. A delightful silent meeting ; a 
very merciful seal to the efficacy of that -wor- 
ship. 

35. First-day. Iwas engaged to supplicate 
that pardon might be granted to those who offer- 
ed strange fire, and that they might know more 
of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. My 
mind was also brought into a humbling sense of 
the nature of the baptisms and trials which 
await me in the service which I have in prospect 
in London. 

His son-in-law, Edward Kidd, jun., died on 
the 17th of 3d month. He was buried on the 
23d, and two of his children on the Ist of 4th 
month ; the four being swept away in a very 
short time, and one solitary orphan left. To 
return to 8. C.’s diary ; he writes :— 

“ 1838, 5 mo. 22. The prospect of visiting 
London seems very awful, but not to be put off. 
The expectation of being again out of business 
is serious, but I feel that I can trust to Him who 
provides better than we can. 

5 mo. 29. The visit to London presses upon 
my mind. I am discouraged by having fresh 
employment to seek, but calm submission pre- 
vails over all the disturbing thoughts which 
arise. 

6 mo. 12. The monthly meeting granted 
me a certificate. It was a solemn time; much 
felt, though few spoke. Dr. Ball said all that I 
could desire. I do feel it to be a very serious 
thing ; and I depend solely on Divine assistance 
to accomplish it.” 


To a Young Man. 
“ London, 26, 6 mo., 1838. 

. . . « I feel much solicitude for thy welfare, 
and it has given me some relief to find that thou 
hast obtained a situation. I am willing to hope 
that, should it not be exactly to thy mind in 
every particular, thou wilt endeavor to bring 
thy mind to it. It is possible that, in days to 
come, thou mayst see occasion to be thankful for 
those very circumstances which thou wouldst 
now gladly have removed. But that which 
chiefly presents itself to my mind, when I think 
of thee, is the desire I feel that thou mayst be 
happy—happy here and happy hereafter ; and 
the conviction accompanies this wish that it 
never can be accomplished until thou art brought 
to hate sin; not one sin nor the other sin, 
but all sin ; every deviation from the dictates of 
that pure Spirit that is, from time to time, re- 
proving thee for the evil of thy ways. Itis way 
humbling, I acknowledge, to feel that we are al- 
together unworthy of anything but condemna- 
tion ; that our title to Divine mercy is the Ran- 
som which has been paid for us; but, until we 


come to feel this, there is no hope of our escape 


from the wiles of the enemy. I think thou 
knowest something of the unsatisfactory nature 
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of the service of sin, and I pray that God may 
open to thy view the vileness of human nature, 

and the rich treasury of his mercy in Christ. 

With affectionate regard, 8. C.” 

To K. B. 

** London, 9, 7 mo., 1838. 
My pear Sister,—I thought that thou and 
my brother might be pleased to see, under my 
own hand, evidence that I am here, and getting 
into work, in my small way. 
at Plough Court, with Jonathan and H. C. 


Backhouse, after meeting, where the support and | 


success of those engaged to labor in the ministry 
of the word were sweetly prayed for by Mary 
Sterry. After dinner they went toa meeting 
appointed for the nobility, and I to one for the 
poor in Spitalfields; how they fared I have not 
yet heard. Friends thought the meeting in 
Spitalfields an instructive one. George Jones 
took part in the labor. I believe I had just 
sufficient light clearly to see my way, and just 
enough strength to pursue it; and now I feel 
just such a portion of peace as induces me to 
believe that, however imperfect the performante 


may have been, it has been accepted in its sin- | 


cerity. I greatly desire to be thankful for hav- 
ing been enabled to deliver my own soul of the 
burden, and that this is attended by feelings 
which are calculated to keep me humble. Hu- 
mility is a grace which I think I covet more than 
any other. You will have heard that we are 


likely to have the world (a short one, in all pro- | 


S. C. 
* London, 10, 7 mo. 1838. 

My pear Exizanetu,—This morning I was 
at Southwark monthly meeting; it was a bap- 
tizing time—felt to be so, I apprehend, by most 
present. 
and am now at Plough Court, waiting the time 
for meeting ; not anxiously, but certainly under 
a deep sense of its importance, and in fervent 
prayer for a blessing. 

7mo. 11. I think upwards of a thousand 
attended ; the freeness and simplicity of the 
gospel were declared, and near access was known 
to the throne of Him whose blessed Spirit did, 
I believe, in a good degree preside over us. 
Several kind friends were there, namely, George 
Stacey, Joseph Neatby, Samuel Darton, Edward 
Harris, Wm. Manley, ete. 

13th. Yesterday I went over the St. Giles’s 
district, and fixed on two places for meetings ; 
one in the very nest of poor, low creatures. The 
smell of the streets was almost unbearable. I 
keep scarcely any other memoranda than these 
letters ; so perhaps thou wilt keep them together, 
that we may have them to refer to. 

15th. First-day. This morning I walked 
through Rag Fair (all busy as a week-day) to 
Ratcliff meeting, which was a refreshing one, 
both immediately and instrumentally. Many 
Friends were at the meeting in the tent in 


bability, to us) to begin again. 


Yesterday I dined | 


I then went to see the tent erected, | 


Whitechapel burial-ground. It was large and 
satisfactory. I think the gospel was fully 
preached. Eliz. Jos. Fry took a share in it. 
My prayers are fervent that, through close at- 
| tention to Divine guidance, all may be kept in 
| its right place, and the design of the great Head 
of the church be answered. I feel to be weak- 
ness itself; and so much the better, if He is 
| pleased to preside.”’ 


To be continued. 


STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Stephen Grellet was born in the year 1773, in 
| France, in the town of Limoges, which is situa- 
| ted in the old Province of Limosin, and in the 
modern department of Haute Vienne, about one 
/ hundred miles northeast of Bordeaux, and the 
same distance southeast of La Rochelle. The 
district of Limosin is regarded by many travel- 
_lers as the most beautiful in France. 

His parents were of high rank and quite 
wealthy. His father was a member of the 
household of Louis XVI, and was an intimate 
friend and counsellor of the King, attending 
service with him in his private chapel. During 
the Revolution which overthrew the monarchy 
and resulted in the execution of Louis XVI, in 
| 1793, both parents were made prisoners, and 
'were both ordered to be guillotined. They 
| were actually taken out of prison for execution, 
when it was discovered that the father possessed 
‘such knowledge of financial and state affairs, 
| that they were remanded to prison, where they 
remained until after the execution of Louis 
| XVI, and were then spared. Their estates 
were confiscated; but the government allowed 
Mr. Grellet one of his houses in Limoges, 
where he resided in comparative obscurity and 
poverty. One of the sisters of Stephen Grellet 
married a Baron, and was living in 1844, as 


, was also a brother.* 


Stephen Grellet was born at an eventful 
| period. The profligate Louis XV was yet liv- 


|ing; and social and public corruption reigned 


in the person of the monarch. The faithful 
Bishop of Senez, being called to preach before 
the king, during Lent of the year 1774, chose 
for his text the words of the prophet: “Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown!” 
God so ordered his providence that, when forty 
days were past, Louis XV was lying dead in 
the royal abbey of Saint Denis. At that time 


*“ At Brives,” writes Joseph John Gurney, “lives 
la Baronne le Clerc, the sister of Stephen Grellet, a 
lady-like, elderly widow, surrounded by children and 


grandchildren. She is a Roman Catholic, much ce- 
voted and yet liberal; very refined and pleasing.” 
“Limoges is the birth-place of Stephen Grellet; and 
his brother Joseph also a Friend, who once lived at 
Nottingham, now resides here with his Roman Catholic 
wife. We felt much sympathy with this quiet, worthy 
man, who is, I trast, (in the midst of darkness and 
superstition,) preserved steady to his principles.”— 
Life of J. J. Gurney, ii, 427. F 
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a little child was livlag at Limoges 


a nation of corruption, was to arise, a worthy 
successor of the Bishop of Senez, and who, in 
his day, was likewise to preach the great truths 
of God before kings and rulers of the earth. 

Stephen Grellet was educated in the Roman 
Catholic faith. He received the anointing oil, 
the sign of the cross, the benediction of priest, 
and the training of Mother Church; but God 
designed better things for the babe than were 
represented by earthly ceremonies and false 
doctrines. 

In the meanwhile, he received a good secular 
education, at the large Military College at Lyons. 
Here there were several hundred students under 
the strictest discipline. At this institution, 
young Grellet attained several prizes for profi- 
ciency in Latin, and laid the foundation for the 
mental discipline and general knowledge which 
belonged to his future character. At the age 
of seventeen, he became one of the body guards 
of the unfortunate monarch, Louis XV1.* He 
had not yet learned to fight the good fight of 
faith, but trusted to the carnal weapons and 
vainglories of the military profession. 

lis family being attached to the Bourbons, it 
was concluded that 8. G. and two of his broth- 
ers should repair under the standard of the 
French Princes who united with other continen- 
tal powers in endeavouring to replace Louis 
XV1 on the throne of France. They passed 
through Normandy to Coblentz, which was the 
rendezvous of the princes and the nobility. 
After a winter and spring of preparation, they 
entered France in the summer of 1792 with the 
Austrians. Being in a reserve corps, Stephen 
Grellet was never present in an actual engage- 
ment, and his line was never called upon to fire. 
This, in after years, afforded him much satisfac- 
tion. Owing to political changes in France, and 
private alienations in the Princes’ army, caused 
in part by the ambition of the Count de Pro- 
vence, afterwards Louis XVIII, the Princes’ 
army was ultimately disbanded, after a weak 
and ineffective campaign. 

In the exciting times of the French Revolu- 
tion, Stephen Grellet and his brother, who was 
also a soldier, were taken prisoners while on 
horseback, and expected every moment to be 
shot. 8S. G. (then in an unconverted state, to 
which he always looked back with horror), sat 
upon his horse with as much composure as ever 
he felt in his life, each hand on a pistol, intend- 


*Eleazer Williams, the so- called Dauphin, or lost 
Prince, visited Stephen Grellet in Burlington, with a 
view to obtain the benefit of his personal testimony 
and reminiscences. Mr. Grellet discovered, as others 
had done, a resemblance to the royal family, and was 
much interested in his character and statements. S. 
Grellet bad, on one occasion, seen the young Dauphin 
kneel at the mass. On parting with Eleazer Williams, 
S. G. affectionately exhorted him to attend faithfully 
to things of higher interest than earthly genealogies 
aud c. owns. 


aes out of | 


Sete: 


ing to cause death | to others before he hisp- 
self should die. Some unexpected circumstance 
caused a commotion and excitement among their 
captors, of which the prisoners took advantage 
and escaped to Brussels, and thence to Amster- 
dam. A republican general, a friend of the 
family, favored their escape in a ship bound to 
the West Indies. In passing on their way to 
the ship, they brushed against soldiers who were 
fiercely swearing what they would do with the 
Grellets, if they could find them. The present 
writer has heard the good old man relate, with 
satisfaction and gratitude, that he had never 
fired a weapon for the destruction of human life. 

The destivation of the young Grellets was 
Demarara. Here they remained for two years, 
engaged on a plantation, and in commercial 
transactions. Hearing that some French vessels 
had unexpectedly appeared off Demarara, which 
proved however to be an English fleet, the 
Grellets became apprehensive of being again 
taken prisoners, and secretly embarked on board 
of a vessel just about to sail to New York. 
They embarked in such haste that they left 
behind a considerable part of their property. 
They landed in New York in the spring of 
1795; but left the city for the sake of retire- 
ment, and took lodgings at Newtown, Long 
Island, until they should receive tidings from 
their parents in France. 

Stephen Grellet, at the time of his emigration 
to America, seems to have been an unbeliever, 
after the example of many of the Roman Cath- 
olics of France. The transition from Popery to 
infidelity—from believing everything to believ 
ing nothing—is easily accomplished over that 
bridge of temptation, whose architecture was 
perfected in the middle ages, and has well stood 
the test of time. While in France he had occa- 
sionally attended the confessional. 

On his arrival in the United States, in 1795 
the young French unbeliever, now 22 years of 
age, went, as we have said, on Long Island. It 
was here that God had sent him to learn the 
first truths of religion. ‘God’s ways are not as 
our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts.’’ 
The circumstances of his conversion are striking. 
At times, his mind had been directed to the 
subject of religion with greater or less distinet- 
ness, when one day, whilst walking alone in au 
orchard, he seemed to hear a voice sounding in 
his ear “‘ Eternity! Eternity!’ This was repeat- 
ed so solemnly and impressively, that he began 
to realize that there was, in truth, an eternal 
world. The argument to his mind and con- 
science was, “If so, what will become of my 
soul?’”’ Convictions of the error of his ways 
were startled into existence, and these convic- 
tions were deep and pungent. For about two 
years, his mind was agitated by thoughts of 
“eternity,” and the apprehensions of guilt. 
Being in a Bible land, and having access to 
God’s precious truth, he studied the sacred 
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Scriptures for the first time ; and through thei ir 
perusal, and the instructions of F riends, by Di- | 
vine grace, he experienced peace and joy in 
believing. 

While on Long Island, he went into a Friends’ | 
meeting, and was deeply affected by the words of | 
a female preacher. His impressions in favor | 
of Friends were strengthened by social inter- | 
course, and by an investigation of their prinei- | 
ples and practices. One of his earliest personal 
friends in the Society was the beloved and ven- 
erated Ricnarp Mort, now of Burlington, who | 
then resided near New York. 

He refused various most attractive offers of 
lucrative business, feeling a check in his mind. 
Soon after his arrival he was invited to return to | 
France, by his parents, who had received back 
much of their estate. Although he had every | 
reason to expect riches in such return, he did 
not feel free to accept the invitation, and in this 
the Divine hand may be distinctly seen. This 
paternal estate w: as soon lost again by confiscation ; | 
but in the path of providential appointment he | 
was both to receive and to dispense the true | 
riches. 

In December, 1795, he removed to the city of 
Philadelphia, then emphatically a Quaker city. 
Here he turned his attention to the useful and 
honorable vocation of Teacher, and in- 
struction in the French language. 

His Chris tian character had been maturing in 
the riches of a deep personal experience; and 
the first exercise of his public gifts occurred 
whilst on an excursion to the sea-shore, in Egg 
Harbor, Burlington County, for the purpose of 
distributing religious books and tracts. He was, 
after this, frequently led, 


gave 


in fervent simplicity 
and childlike faith, to advocate the cause of his 
divine Master; and discerning Friends gs 


that the Lord was with him. Stephen Grellet 
was regularly recorded as a minister by Friends | 
of the North Meeting, Philadelphia, in 17 98, | 
when he was about 25 years old. 

In 1798, the yellow fever raged with great | 
violence in the city of Philadelphia. Stephen 
Grellet was indefatigable in his efforts to minis- | 
ter to the temporal and spiritual wants of the 
sufferers. He went about doing good, in the 
name of the Lord; and the rich and the poor 
welcomed him as the minister of consolation. 
In the midst of his labours of love, he was him- 
self stricken down by the disease, and at one | 
time—to use his own expression—he turned to 


| was difficult and dangerous. 


panion, who was glad to eat them 


| glance 








the wall to die. While in this state, he felt that 
he might be called to publish the Gospel in the 
North, the South, the East, and the West; and 
being discouraged at the thought of returning to 
life, whilst in the enjoyment of a flowing peace, 
and glorious prospects of eternity, he neverthe- 
less entered into a covenant to go whithersoever 
God might send him, implicitly believing that, 
at the close of life, his Heavenly Father would 
bless him with his presence. His life was thus 


|ern part of France. 


‘spared it great mercy, no doubt that he might 
make ene the riches of divine grace to many 
immortal souls on both continents. God unfolds 
his purposes by a providence which preserves 
the lives of His saints, and directs their steps 
through all their pilgrimage. 

Stephen Grellet moved back to New York 
about the middle of 1799, and engaged in mer- 
cantile business for a livelihood. One of the pe- 
culiarities of the Society of Friends is that their 
ministers have no pecuniary compensation, and 
hence a resort to secular occupations is needful. 

In the year 1800, Stephen Grellet made an 
extensive tour through the Southern States, as 
far as Georgia, then the limit of our confederacy. 
At that time, an expedition into those regions 
He rode on horse- 
back, and often slept out at night, and was some- 
times for days without convenient food. He and 
his companion adopted the Indian habit of tight- 
ening the waist with a belt, in order to relieve 
| the gnawings of hunger. Some person having 
presented to Stephen Grellet some dried rattle- 
snakes, as a curiosity, he gave them to his com. 
Many inter- 
esting adventures are said to have occurred on 
this journey; but as no account was published, 
the writer is unable to give any particulars. 

In the following year, 1801, Stephen Grellet 
travelled through New E ngland, and into Cana- 
da, doing the work of an Evangelist, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom. He thus sur- 
veyed our whole country from north to south, at 
the beginning of his ministry, and his large 
soul received impressions of the greatness of its 
destiny, which grew with his years, and which 
he ever loved to contemplate in connection with 
the spread of pure religion throughout our bor- 
ders and the world. 

It is impossible, in a discourse like this, to 
give a connected narrative of all the labors of 
this good man’s life. That, indeed, is the work 
of a biographer. All that can be attempted on 
an occasion like the present, is to take a general 
at some of the prominent incidents in 
our departed friend’s labours. 

While residing in New York, he attended the 
meeting held in Pearl Street, where his ministry 
was acceptable and edifying. He was married, 
in 1804, to Rebecca Collins, a sister of our re- 
spected townsman, Thomas Collins. 

In 1807, he embarked for Marseilles, on a 
religious visit to Friends and others in the south- 
An interesting incident 
occurred on the passage. After the ship had 
entered the Mediterranean, a craft of Algerine 


pirates was discovered bearing down upon them 


The captain and crew were greatly excited and 
alarmed ; but Stephen Grellet retained the utmost 
composure of mind and trust in God, having a 
secret feeling that the Lord’s name would be 
magnified. The pirates drew near and boarded 
the vessel, overpowering the feeble crew without 
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resistance. Just as they were about to transfer 
them in chains to the other vessel, and to seize 
upon the cargo and valuables of the passengers, 
the sun went down below the horizon, and a 
British man-of-war, which had hitherto been hid 
in the sun’s rays, was seen in the distance. The 
pirates immediately hurried aboard of their own 
vessel, and the American ship was thus saved. 
Stephen Grellet often alluded to this remarkable 
providence, and at a private opportunity he once 
made a forcible application of it to some veteran 
Friends, whose minds seemed to need encourage- 
ment. 

In 1812, Stephen Grellet felt moved by the 
Spirit to undertake a religious journey to Europe, 
and he sailed for England. On the last day of 
the year, a meeting was held, at his request, for 
the poor of Spitalfields. An immense audience 
thronged the house, and many persons were 


compelled to stand. William Allen says, in his 


diary, ‘‘ dear Stephen, though at first interrupted 
by the noise, was favored to deliver a very im- 
pressive ¢ address, and stood about an hour and a 
half.” He afterwards engaged in supplication. 
William Forster and Elizabeth Fry also addressed 
the meeting. The large concourse appeared in- 
terested and grateful, and separated in a remark- 
ably quiet manner, contrary to the apprehensions 
of some, who doubted the expediency of assem- 
bling a crowd of persons of that description. 


In January, 1813, Stephen Grellet was fa- 
vored with the privilege of visiting the famous 


Newgate prison. In company with William For- 


ster, Wm. Allen and J. Smith, he was allowed | 


to visit four prisoners who were to be executed 
early in the following week. This visit was the 
oceasion of turning ‘the attention of Elizabeth 
Fry to the work of ameliorating the condition 
of prisoners. Stephen Grellet endeavored to 
impress upon her mind, in a tender, personal 
address, this noble work of philanthropy. After 
a remarkable visit to the women in Newgate, 
where they witnessed wretchedness and degrada- 
tion not to be described (many almost devoid of 
clothing, and children born in prison, who had 
never worn a garment), Stephen Grellet being 
under appointment to dine with Elizabeth Fry, 
laid the case before her, and told her that some- 
thing must be immediately done. This was a 
help in turning her attention to that peculiar 
channel of great usefulness. She took immedi- 
ate measures for the present relief of the prison- 
ers, and although for some years she was deterred 
by circumstances from a full dedication to the 
great work, she gave herself heartily up to it 
when the right time arrived, and the results are 
before the world. 

Stephen Grellet afterwards preached to the 
prisoners of Newgate, in an atmosphere of dread- 
ful odor, truly symbolic of moral corruption. 
But it was his custom to go cheerfully wherever 
God called him. 

Whilst in England, Stephen Grellet visited 


| enjoyed. 
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the Danish and Norwegian prisoners of war, 
who were confined in a convict ship. A re- 
ligious meeting was held on the quarter-deck, 
which the officers attended ; and a precious op- 
portunity of preaching and prayer was here 
Some of these convicts, already fa- 
vorable to the principles of Friends, were led, 
on their return to Norway, to establish a meet. 
ing of the Society. 

From England, Stephen Grellet passed over 
to the Continent, and made a mission: ury excur- 
sion intoGermany. At Munich, in Bavaria, he 
reported that ‘‘some thousands of pious persons 


| in the neighborhood of Munich were awakened 
|to a sense of the importance of vital religion, 


and the inefficacy of mere forms,” and “ had 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures much at 
heart.” On this tour, he went as far as Ge- 
neva, where he held Christian intercourse with 
Professor Pictet and other brethren in the Lord. 

An exceedingly interesting incident is related 
of Stephen Grellet on returning from his mission. 
Whilst travelling through Germany in an open 
wagon, with a loose board seat, over roads which 
had been cut deeply by the heavy artillery wagons, 
and then frozen over so as to be almost im passa- 
bly rough, he arrived at Pyrmont, where he 


| thought it best to stop and to hold a religious 


meeting. Wishing an interpreter, he was di- 
rected to a little lad, who modestly undertook to 
do the best he could, and who proved, on this, 
and many subsequent occasions, remarkably fitted 
for the task. This German boy became, by the 
grace of God, a Christian, and is now one of the 
most eminent ministers among the Friends. In 
1846, thirty-two yearsafter the incident above re- 
lated, the German minister, ( Benjamin Seebohm,] 
came to America on a Christian mission, and 
hastened to Burlington, to visit one whom he 
loved as an Apostle and father. He went with 
Stephen Grellet to his mid-week meeting, where, 
in the course of his sermon, he paid to his aged 
friend the following tribute: “‘I came to this 
place without any expectation of meeting you 
on such an occasion as the present, having sim- 
ply come to make a visit of Christian and grate- 
ful affection to a beloved friend and Father in 
the Truth, who, many years ago, when in the 
constraining power of the Gospel on a visit to 
my native land, was made instrumental in find- 
ing me out, a poor wanderer, as a lost sheep from 
the fold, and in turning me from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan, I humbly 
trust, unto my God.” 

Stephen Grellet returned from the Continent 
to England in April, 1814. His journey had 
been undertaken in oné of the most trying years, 
for a traveller, that could have been selected. 
In 1813, the Allied powers of Europe had com- 
bined against Napoleon, and war was raging on 
a frightful scale. The great battles of Dresden 
and Leipsic had been fought; and the Allies 
were now advancing upon Paris. But in doing 
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his Master’s work, Stephen Grellet shrank not 
from self-denial or danger of any kind. 

The Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia arrived in England from Paris, on June 
6th, 1814; and the Friends determined to pre- 
sent to them in person respectful addresses. 
The King of Prussia was very much hurried, 
and the only opportunity the deputation of 
Friends had to see him was in the passage 
through which he was to pass to his carriage. 
“Stephen Grellet had only time to say a few 
words in French, and on adverting to some of 
the Society in his dominions, and tothe Society’s 
testimony against war, the King observed that 
they were excellent people, but without waiting 
for the conclusion of the sentence, said, ‘ war 
was necessary to procure peace.’ ”’ 

The interview with the Emperor of Russia, 
Alexander I, was more leisurely and satisfactory. 
The interview lasted about an hour, during 
which a great many subjects were adverted to. 
The Emperor stood the whole time. He con- 
versed with Stephen Grellet in French, about 
his own personal temptations as Emperor; and 
then, as William Allen relates, “Our dear friend, 
8S. Grellet, under the pressure of Gospel love, 
addressed a few sentences to him in French. 
The Emperor, pressing 8. Grellet’s hand’s with 
both of his, was much contrited, and with tears 
in his eyes, said, ‘These, your words, are a sweet 
cordial to my soul; they will long be engraved 
upon my heart ;’ indeed, several times during 
the opportunity, he took one or the other of us 
by the hand.” Stephen Grellet returned to the 
United States in November, 1814. 

In 1816, Stephen Grellet again left his home, 
and visited Hayti, on which island he spent four 
months. He endeavored to set into operation a 
system of schools, and met with some success. 
A Bible society was also established there. The 
President, Petion, received him with great cordi- 
ality. On one occasion, he preached from Pe- 
tion’s palace to the Haytian army, comprising 
about 6000 men, who were arranged in solid, 
compact masses, ‘within hearing of his voice. 
Some persons, who heard him in Hayti, declared, 
that in his own language he was a man of truly 
fascinating eloquence. His labors of love in 
preaching the G Gospel, visiting the prisoners and 
poor, and performing acts of phil: inthropy among 
the people, caused him to be held in such high 
esteem that, even after the lapse of years, he 
was still spoken of as ‘Saint Stephen.” Going 
to Demarara, where the physician died, Stephen 
Grellet discharged the duties of a physician to 
the sick, in addition to his other benevolent work. 

To be continued. 


A practical agricultural paper, the Working 
Farmer, states that the value of the hog crop 
this year, inthe United States, will fall little 
short of two hundred millions of dollars, or fif- 
teen millions more than the cotton crop. 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNORANCE. 


A friend of mine in the country, desiring to 
secure a good supply of rain water, constructed 
a tank twenty feet square, under the corner of 
his house. In the top of this tank he placed an 
iron pipe, which reached up thirty feet to a 
gutter under the roof of his house, intending to 
fill his tank thereby, and when full, the water 
from the roof would flow off by another gutter. 

After a good heavy rain, he found his tank 
had not only been filled but had burst. He re- 
constructed it of stronger plank, but it no sooner 
filled than it burst a second time, although the 
tank was under ground, with two or three feet 
of earth upon it. Re-constructing it the third 
time, he found it altogether strong enough to 
hold itself full of water without leaking a drop, 
until he inserted this pipe, and attempted to fill 
that also. Then the tank burst, although the 
pipe was only one inch in diameter, and being 
thirty feet in length, contained only about fifteen 
or sixteen pounds weight of water. 

He was puzzled on finding that this compara- 
tively smal] amount of water bearing perpendicu- 
larly on the water in the tank, burst a tank of 
strong plank hooped round by strong bands of 
iron. He is puzzled still, and before he builds 
another tank, he would like to know how strong 
he must make it, to resist “ the myste rious 
power”’ exercised by this perpendicular pipe of 
one inch diameter by thirty feet in length, when 
filled also with water, althoug zh said pipe, when 
full, contains only about two gallons. In other 
words, what expansive power is produced on the 
water in the tank by reason of the contents of 
this pipe bearing on the water in the tank when 
both are full?—Westr CuestTeEr, in New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


There is a deficiency in the data, as the depth 
of the tank, as well as the area of its horizontal 
section, ought to be given. 

It is probable that many of our readers, as 
well as the writer of the article above, would be 
at a loss to conceive by what mysterious action 
a column of water one inch in diameter and 
thirty feet in height, weighing only about four- 
teen ounces, or not quite one pound avoirdupois, 
should exercise a sufficient force on the interior 
of the tank to burst it, though composed “ of 
strong plank hooped round by strong bands of 
iron. " The case, however, is reé eadily understood, 
by a little examination into the action of fluids. 


Suppose two reservoirs placed side by side, 
connected by a horizontal pipe near the bottom, 
and let a stream of water pass into one of them 


till both are full. It is then, a well-known result 
of the action of fluids, that the surface of the 
water in the two reservoirs will settle at the 
same level, and this will be equally true, how- 
ever unequal the areas of the reservoirs. 
Conceive ore of them to be expanded to the 
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area of a lake, and the other reduced to the 
dimensions of a tube, still, the level of the sur- 
faces is maintained; consequently, the water in 
the lake exercises no more force on the contents 
of the connecting pipe, than the water in the 
vertical tube exerts in the opposite direction. 
Keverting to the tank in question, let us suppose 
its depth to be ten feet. Then each of its verti- 
cal sides will contain an area of 200 square feet, 
and as the centre of pressure is midway between 
the bottom and the surface, and the vertical tube 
which is inserted, water-tight, in the cover of 
the tank, is 30 feet in height, each vertical side 
must sustain a pressure equal to the weight of 
a column of water 35 feet in height with a base 
of 200 square feet, equal to a weight of 437,500 
pounds. Of this immense force, about six- 
sevenths are produced by the pressure of the 
water in the tube. 
illustrated by the hydrostatic bellows. 

This effect arises from the principle, that when 


water in an enclosed vessel entirely full, is ex- | 


posed to a pressure upon any part of its surface, 


that pressure is propagated equally in every | 


direction. 

On this principle is constructed the Bramah’s 
Press, so frequently used to test the soundness 
of cast iron pipes; by means of which, a man 
weighing 150 pounds, may exert a force of 
432,000 pounds to the square inch of the interior 
surface of the pipe. 

If our friend ‘‘ West Chester”’ desires to form 


a tank fulfilling the purposes intended, without | 


the expenditure of so much force in plank and 
iron, it may be easily effected in a very simple 
way. 

Let him introduce, water-tight, into the cover 


of the tank, a second tube rising to the level of! 
the ground, thence turning horizontally, so as to! 


earry off to a convenient distance, the super- 
fluous water when the vessel is full. 
simple expedient, a large part of the force tend- 
ing to burst the vessel will be withdrawn. Thus, 


the surface of the water in the tank, a force 
equal to the weight of 337,500 pounds will be 
withdrawn from the interior of the reservoir. 
This will relieve each vertical side of the tank 
of about four-fifths of its pressure. EK. L. 


YANKEE MANAGEMENT. 


The sugar crop on the Island of Jamaica this 
season, is 50,000 hhds. greater than ever before. 
This is attributed to “Yankees” having taken 
the management of several of the largest sugar 
estates. In working, they employ the negroes 
at so much per day, paying in cash every week. 
The cash wakes up the best energies of the 
sable laborers, and gives a life, never before 
seen or heard of, to the sugar making business. 
Cuba and our Southern States are likely to have, 
in a very few years, an opportunity to compare, 





| from labor. 


By this | 


| able. 


suppose the second tube to rise three feet above | 
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side by side, on every way equal terms, the ad- 
vantages of free and slave labor. 
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PHILADELPHIA; SECOND MONTH 2, 1856. 


Our readers will find in the preseut number, 
a spicy article from the N. Y. Evening Post, in 
relation to the President’s recent Message to 
Congress. The writer of that article has con- 


| ceded quite enough to the slave power, yet we 


readily agree with him in the opinion that an 
attempt to fix upon any of the free States the 


charge of systematically violating, or attempting 


| to violate, any provision of the Federal Consti- 
This principle is familiarly | tution, favorable to slavery, must prove abortive. 


The only provisions now in force, which can be 
construed as favorable to the interests of slave- 
holding, are the three-fifths representation, and 
the article respecting the recovery of fugitives 
With respect to the former, there 
are, unquestionably, many of the people of the 


| free States who regard the representation of 


three-fifths of the slaves as unjust and unequal, 
and probably such a concession could not now 
be obtained, if not already established. Yet we 
may trace the records of the proceedings of the 
Free States in vain, in search of any effort to 
deprive the slaveholding power of this represen- 
tation. The provision relative to the reclama- 
tion of fugitives from labor, whatever was orig- 
inally intended by it, was certainly elaborated 
by the Constitution into a form which renders 
its application to absconding slaves, when sub- 
jected to legal examination, more than question- 
Certain it is that the principle upon 
which absconding slaves are now claimed, and 
perhaps always have been, receives no counte- 
nance from the constitutional provision. A slave 
who has eloped from any one of the slave States, 
and is found in a free one, is demanded, not as 
a person owing service or labor, but as the prop- 
erty of the claimant. Yet the phraseology of 
the article was purposely so framed as to exclude 
the idea of property in man. The description 
of fugitives is expressly limited to persons owing 
service or labor, and these are required to be 
delivered up, not to owners, but to those to whom 
such service or labor may be due. To give a 
legal meaning to this provision, a debt must be 
supposed, and a debt cannot exist without a 
contract, and a contract must be made by parties 
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competent to form it. Consequently, such a 
debt cannot arise out of hereditary slavery, nor 
exist under it. Still, however reluctant a large 
part of the people of the Free States unques- 


tionably are to surrender fugitive slaves, no one | 


of the Legislatures has ever attempted to enact 
a law to exonerate absconding slaves from the | 
service of their ostensible owners. The act of | 
Congress of 1793, and its supplement of 1850, 
however objectionable in a constitutional point 


of view, have been quietly submitted to by the 
people of the Free States. Where legal pro- 
vision has been made upon the subject, in any 
of the Free States, the object has evidently 
been, not to securé actual fugitives from the 
claims of their masters, but to prevent their free 
colored citizens from being carried into slavery 
under the character of fugitives from labor. 
The Presidential communication which has | 
elicited the remarks of the Evening Post, is | 
certainly the first in which the principle is laid 
down, or at least broadly intimated, that the 
great object of the Federal Constitution is to | 


enable the strong to triumph over the weak, not 


to protect the weak against the encroachments 
of the strong. The preamble to the Constitu- 
tion itself, however, presentsus with a very differ- 


ent view of its objects.—k. tL. | 





On another page our readers may find under | 
the head of “ Yankee Management,” a short 
but interesting notice of the production of sugar | 
in the island of Jamaica, within the past year. 
The advocates of slavery are accustomed to refer 
to that island and to the decline in its exporta- 
tion, as evidence of the impolicy of emancipa- 
tion. We are told, with a confidence that seems 
to set contradiction at defiance, of the number 
of sugar plantations which have been abandon- 
ed, and of the reduction in the value of the rest ; 
and more particularly has the diminished ex- 
portation of sugar been presented to our eon- 
sideration, as if the wealth and prosperity of the 
island were to be estimated by the number of 
hogsheads of sugar and rum which it furnishes 
to the British market. From such information 
as we have been able to collect respecting the 
working of emancipation in the island of Jamaica, 
which has been usually selected to exemplify the 
alleged unfitness of the descendants of the Afri- 
ean race for the enjoyment of freedom, we have 
never entertained a doubt that the emancipated 


chase of their own labor. 


slaves of that island were influenced by the same 
motives as actuate other men, and that they 
manifested no peculiar aversion to labor. Du- 


| ring the time of the nominal apprenticeship, it 


was no uncommon practice for the laborers to 
avail themselves of the provision of the law 
which enabled them to purchase their freedom. 
As the establishment of the apprenticeship sys- 


tem was virtually and ostensibly the extinction 


| of slavery, this purchase was in reality the pur- 


The price at whi th 
this purchase was made, being adjusted by of- 
ficers intimately associated with the int-rests of 
the masters, was usually made very high; but 
it was the only standard by which the laborers 
themselves could estimate the value of their ser- 


vices on the plantations of theiremployers. The 


planters, and those who were concerned in reg- 


ulating the prices at which the apprentices were 
allowed to purchase their own freedom, appear 
to have overlooked the obvious consideration 
that they were teaching them a lesson which 
would not be forgotten when the period of ap- 


When, at length, 


the day of absolute freedom arrived, nothing 


prenticeship should expire. 


could be more natural than that the laborors, in 


estimating the terms on which they should con- 


tinue to labor on the plantations, should look to 
the standard which they had been taug|t to re- 
gardas the true one. The masters, however, ap- 
pear to have formed a very different estimate of the 
value of those labors, and to have endeavored, 
by every expedient which power and perverted 
ingenuity could suggest, to reduce the wages of 
their quondam slaves to the lowest possible 
amount. To this practice, however, there were 
some honorable exceptions. Though the wages 
allowed by the planters do not appear, in any 
instance, to have been equal, or nearly equal, to 
the rate demanded for the purchase of freedom, 
yet such compensation as the freedmen were 
willing to accept, was, in many instances, freely 
allowed. Inthe letters of Joseph John Gurney, 
relative to his visit to Jamaica, in 1840, we find 
sufficient testimony to warrant the conclusion 
that the planters found no difficulty in securing 
the services of their emancipated slaves on terms 
considerably below the apprenticeship estimate. 
In the same letters we also find ample evidence, 
that in cases where the laborers were employed 
upon terms which rendered their wages depen- 
dent upon the amount of work performed, they 
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accomplished a much greater amount in a given 
time, than had ever been effected during the 
days of slavery ; thusshowing that these laborers, 
like other people, adjusted their exertions to 
their prospects of reward. 

In an able article published in the Westmin- 
ster Review, under date of April, 1853, with 
the title of ‘ British Philanthropy and Jamaica 
Distress,”’ the causes which have contributed to 
the decline of sugar cultivation in Jamaica, are 
portrayed in a manner which leaves no room for 
doubt that that 
very different from those usually assigned by the 
advocates of slavery. 


decline has arisen from causes 


When, indeed, we trace, 
under the leadership of the Westminster Re- 
viewer, the proceedings of the planters in the 
management of their estates, and in the employ- 
ment of their laborers, the wonder is, not that 
the quantity of sugar exported from the island 
should have declined, but that any sugar should 
have been produced for exportation. Every 
thing seems to have been calculated to drive 
the emancipate d slaves from the employment of 
the planters, to the cultivation of their own pro- 
vision grounds, and from the labors for which 
little more than a nominal compensation was al- 
lowed, to those of which the produce was all their 
own. A radical change in the system, if sys- 
tem it could be called, was evidently necessary ; 


‘ : ‘ ae 
and so far as the experiment has been tried, it 


would appear that our Yankee brethren have 
adopted the true course for giving efficiency to 
the exertions of the laborers, and for replenishing 
the market with the produce of the soil.—k. L. 


Stepnen GRELLET.—Our late dear friend, 
Stephen Grellet, was so widely known and _ be- 
loved, and his travels in the service of his 
Divine Master, were so extensive, that the desire 
is probably general amongst Friends, and also felt | 


by many others, to have a memoir of his life. | the 29th of 12tk month last, Dan1et Cook, a mem- 


The history of his early manhood and of his | 


convincement and religious labors, and a record 
of the calm and peaceful evening of his day, 
could not fail to be at once interesting and 
deeply instructive. Hoping that such a work 
may, in due season, be published, we present to 
our readers in this number of the Review, the 
first portion of some extracts from ‘A Discourse 
on the death of Stephen Grellet, with a sketch of 
his life and labors, &c., by C. C. Van Rensel- 
laer,’ recently issued in pamphlet form in this city. 
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Tue Durch GOVERNMENT, BRAZIL AND 
SLAVERY.—In our 7th volume, extended ex- 
tracts were given from a narrative of a visit to 
Brazil, by John Candler and Wilson Burgess, to 
present an address on Slavery and the Slave 
trade, issued by London Yearly Meeting. It 
| will also be recollected that this Address was 
presented to the heads of several Governments 
in Europe. 

A letter, dated the 9th ult., from a valued 
correspondent in England, says:—‘ The Dutch 
Government has abolished slavery in its Kast 
Indian possessions—a prelude, we hope, to its 
abolition in Surinam and its West India Islands. 

We have gratifying intelligence from Brazil. 
Not only does the African slave trade continue 
to be faithfully discountenanced, but a project 
|of law has been before the House of Represen- 
tatives for putting an end to the internal slave 
| trade; that is, for preventing the slaves of one 
| province from being sold into another. A more 
| healthy feeling also prevails on the subject of 
slavery itself, and except Protestant America 
| change its course of action, there is some reason 
to believe, that in the race of morals and political 
| righteousness, your Southern States will be left 
| behind by Roman Catholic Brazil: a monarchy 
| will outrun the Republic and shame your insti- 
tutions.” 





| 

| Diep nearGreensboro’, Henry County, Indiana, 
on the 16th of 12th month last, CapwaLLapeR 
Pitts, in the 69th year of his age, a useful and 
esteemed member of Duck Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

, in Windham, Maine, at the residence of 
his father,on the 2Ist ult., Dr. Exam Porg, aged 
40. 

——, on the 11th ult., at the residence of John 
| Stubbs, near West Elkton, Ohio, Joun Burns, a 
| member of Elk Monthly Meeting. He was former- 


ly from Ireland, and it is not known that he had 
| any relations in this land. 


of Typoid fever, at Sand Creek, Indiana, on 





ber of Driftwood Monthly Meeting, in the 43d year 
of his age. : 

He became a member of the Society by convince- 
ment near 20 years ago, during which time he lived 
}an exemplary member, devoted to the cause, and 
| in his last sickness he gave abundant evidence that 
| his mind was still stayed upon the God of his life, 
|in full hope of a blessed futurity. 


—, on the 26th of 12th month last, in Bedford, 
| West Chester County, Siate of New York, Purse, 
| wife of Stephen Wood, age about 60. 
| She was a worthy, exemplary and useful Elder 
| of Shappaqua Monthly Meeting. 
| , on the 6th of 11th month last, in the 47th 

year of her age, Mary H., wife of William Beard, 
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and an Elder of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Randolph County, Indiana. 

She bore her sufferings with much Christian for- 
titude, expressing at various times her entire resig- 
nation to the Divine will. 

She often prayed for an easy passage ; her sup- | 
plications seemed to be granted, for a few hours | 
before her close she inquired of her husband if it 
was possible she was going, it seemed so much} 
easier than she expected. On being informed that | 
the time was not far distant, she requested the 
family called together, and spoke in a very impres- | 
sive manner to them, taking each one by the hand, | 
then gradually grew weaker, and quietly departed | 
this life. 

Diep, at the residence of his father Caleb Gas- 
kill, on the 26th of 12th mo,, George GaskILL, a 
member of Burlington Monthly Meeting, in the 
46th year of his age. 

Our dear friend was extensively beloved, and was 
one who was regarded with hope of increased 
usefulness in the church. He had been for many | 
years the subject of tender visitations of Divine 
love, and was sincerely attached to the religious 
society of which he was a member. He was ex- 
emplary in his efforts to attend his religious meet- 
ings, and being for some years Cashier in a Bank 
in a neighboring town, he voluntarily paid a con- 
siderable sum out of his salary that he might be | 
present at mid-week meetings both for worship | 
and discipline. 

Being taken with serious illness, he early appre- | 
hended that he might not recover, and he was| 
much engaged in prayer to the Lord, through | 
whose mercy he was favored with a clear sense of | 
remission of sin, of sanctification and acceptance. 
He was gentle and resigned, and by many come | 
fortable expressions he has left to his friends the 
consolation, which those may experience who 
sorrow not without hope. 

—, On the 8th of 8th mo. last, after a short 
but distressing sickness, which he was favored to 
bear with much patience, Sternen Otiver Swett, 
son of Peter F. and Elvira M. Swett. 

Drowned, in Squam Lake, on the 13th of 8th 
mo. last, Danret B. Hoae, in the 53d year of his 
age. 

Diep, At his residence in Sandwich, N. H., the | 
12th of 12th mo. last, Extsan Beene, in the 81st 
year of his age. 

, Athis residence in Sandwich, on the morn- | 
ing of the 20th of 12th mo. last, JoserpH Varney, | 
in the 30th year of his age. 

The last four were members 
Monthly Meeting, New Hampshire. 

—, On the 14th of 10th mo. last, Emrty, 
daughter of William Cox, in the 18th year of her 
age; and on the 9th of 11th mo., Miriam, his} 











of Sandwich | 


wife, in the 49th yearof her age. The latter bore 
her illness with great patience, often saying, ‘the 
Lord’s will be done ;” and she left the consoling | 
evidence that her end was peace. 


——, On the 2Ist of 12th mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of her step-father, William Lawrence, Be- | 


LINDA Jessop, in the 17th year of her age. She| 


was of an amiable disposition and thoughtful about | 


her latter end. 
——, On the same day, Saran, daughter of Seth 


and Mary Winslow, ia the 25th year of her age. 
She had been much and usefully engaged in kind 
attention to the sick and afflicted, and bore her 
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own illness with great calmness and patience. 
She expressed a hope for a happy eternity, and 


was favored with a peaceful close. 

, On the 29th of Sth mo. last, ELtzaBeTH, 
wife of Samuel Havenridge, in the 64th year of 
her age. 

The last five were members of Backcreek 
monthly meeting, Grant County, Indiana, and died 
of the typhoid fever. 

——, On the 5th of 10th mo. last, at Jonesboro’, 
Grant county, Ind,, Nimrop Brooks, in the 74th 
year of his age. 

He was enabled to bear a lingering illness with 
resignation, and left a strong conviction on the 
minds of his friends that his end was peace. 








The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at the Arch Street Meeting 
House, on Second-day evening, the 11th of 2d mo., 
at 74 o’clock. The members of the Auxiliary, 
and Friends interested in the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures, are particularly invited to attend. 

2d mo., 2—2t T. E. Beestey, Sec’y. 


FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE, 


Free Labor Associations, Dealers in Free Labor 
goods, and individuals wishing to obtain for their own 
consumption the products of free labor, are hereby in- 
formed that there is now in stock, a large and in- 
creasing variety of cotton fabrics, such as Prints, 
Ginghams, Lawns, Colored Cambrics, Paper Muslins, 
Shirtings and Sheetings of different grades, bleached 
and unbleached, Drillings and Canton Flannels, brown, 
bleached and colored, both light and heavy, Extra 
Drills for bagging and wagon covers, Summer Pant 
Stuffs, Hosiery, fine and heavy, Knitting Cotton, in 
variety, Sewing Cotton, white and colored, Table Oil 
Cloths, new and beautiful styles, &c., &c. Damask 
Table Cloths will shortly be in store. A number of 
articles in flax, as Shirting Linen, Long Lawns, Table 
Cloths, Toweling, Crash, Thread, Tapes, &c., &c. 

Of Cotton and Wool mixed ; Satinets, Tiogas, Ken- 
tucky Jeans, Flannels, &c. Cashmerettes in course of 
preparation. 

For sale low, by the piece, a lot of very neat 
Printed Linen Cambrics; also, in great variety, a lot 
of Printed Poplins. 

The usual variety of GROCERIES, viz., Crushed 
and Pulverised Sugars, Muscovados of good quality, 
Syrup, Coffee, Chocolate, including a very superior 
Caracas, Cocoa, Rice, &c. 

TEAS, well selected and fine ; Spices, Confectionery, 
&e. 

Bae Patterns and Samples sent to order. 

GEO. W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. cor. of 5th and Cherry sts., 

Address Letters to Box 2170. Philadelphia. 





THERMOMETRICAL RECORD. 
By the statistics kept by McAllister & Bro- 
ther, opticians, in Chesnut street, we find that 
the average of temperature, at noon, for each 


| month during 1855, was as follows : 


January, . . 89.3 | July, ‘ . 87.2 
February, 31.9 | August, . . 81.1 
March, 45.4 | September, 74.7 
April, 58.1 | October, . 60.3 
May, 70.9 | November, . 53.7 
June, 78.9 | December, 40.3 
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Thus it will be seen that February was the 
coldest and July the hottest month. The cold- 
est day in the year was February 7th, on which 
day, at noon, out of doors, the thermometer 
used by McAllister & Brother for thirty-two 
years, exhibited the mercury at six degrees 
above zero. This is the lowest point reached at 
noon, since 1824. The hottest day was July 
18th, when 96 degrees was reached at midday. 

The mean average for the year, at noon, was 
60.1, and the mean average temperature of Phi- 
ladelphia, at the time, for thirty-two years, has 
been 62.04 degrees. 


ANOTHER MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED. 


Mr. Pierce, in his annual message, professing 
to discuss the merits of the quarrel between a 
cert: tin class of capitalists at the South and the 
rest of the Union, wholly misstates the matter 
in dispute. Take for example the following 

yassace 

“Tf the passionate rage of fanaticism and 
partisan spirit did not force the fact upon our 
attention, it would be difficult to believe that 
any considerable portion of the people of this 
enlightened country could have so surrendered 
themselves to a fanatical devotion to the sup- 
posed interests of the relatively few Africans in 
the United States, as totally to ‘abandon and dis- 
regard the interests of the twenty-five millions 
of Americans—to trample under foot the injune- 
tions of moral and constitutional obligation— 
and to engage in 
against those who are associated with them in 
the enjoyment of the common heritage of our 
national institutions.” 

It is hardly possible that Mr. Pierce should 
not be conscious that this passage makes an eva- 
sive issue. Itis not for “ the supposed interests 
of a few Africans in the United States” that 
those whom the President so obligingly calls 
“fanatics” inflamed with “ passionate rage,’ 
are contending ; they are simply contending for 
the right of free laborers to colonize the terri- 
tories of the Union’ The “few Africans,” as 
Mr. Pierce calls them, they leave to the local 
laws ; but they claim that the still fewer owners 
of these “‘ few Africans’ have no right to trans- 
plant their local laws into the territories, to the 
prejudice of the freemen, whose patrimony it is, 
and who are waiting to pass into them. It is 
for the interest of “‘the twenty-five millions of 
Americans,” that the great party of anti-exten- 
sionists are contending against the few masters 
of the few Africans among us, and Mr. Pierce 
knows it as well as we who pen this article. 

Whether the constitution protects slav ery in 
the States where it existed when the constitution 
went into operation, and where it recognized 
them as persons who are to be represented in 
Congress, is not the point in dispute. The whole 


country is willing to abide by the agreement 


| bound by it ; 


plans of vindictive hostility | 
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then made, according to its true meaning and 
in its full extent, and no stepsare taken to annul 
it. . There is no occasion, therefore, for the Pre- 
sident to recapitulate the history of the intro- 
duction of slavery into the country and the 
agreement made between the States in relation 
to it. It was certainly not then agreed that 
slavery might be indefinitely extended into new 
territories or into free States. Where it was 
then existing, it was allowed to continue, but no 
permission was given to extend it, nor does the 
President himself venture on the attempt to 
show that any such provision was made or even 
thought of. 

Yet this is the real ground of that great con- 
troversy which now agitates the Union. The 
President and his confederates seek by help of 
the doctrine of what they call ‘« the self-consti- 
tuting rights of the States,” to establish slavery 
in the free territories—the slaveholders taking 
with them their bondmen, 


property, and yet 


claiming them as 
making them the basis of 
representation. This is an effort to make a new 
bargain. We raise no question whatever as to 
the old bargain; we acknowledge ourselves 
but the question now in dispute 
is, whether we will consent to the newone. Upon 
its decision, the future condition and character 


of the country depend. 


This attempt to enlarge the area of slavery 


into the new territories, obliges us to discuss 
the morality of the institution, its political and 
its social consequences. When we are asked 
to help plant it where it did not exist, we in- 
quire whether it isa good or an evil ; we satisfy 
ourselves that it is an evil, and we resist its in- 
troduction into the regions which are our patri- 
mony and that of our children. We revolt at 
the new compact to which our consent is re- 
quired, and state our reasons frankly. For this 
the President calls us names, and reads the States 
a lecture on their duties. 

We should not wonder if, among the thou- 
sands who read the President’s annual message, 
there should be a large majority who, losing, 
under such a provocation, all respect for the 
Presidential character, should say to each other, 
‘« What is the meaning of all this? Weadhere 
to a construction of the constitution as old as 
the instrument itself, maintained by its makers 
and ratified by the sanction of eminent states- 
men, both of the North and the South, who came 
immediately after them. We seek to conform 
the practice under the constitution to their prac- 
tice, and the legislation of the country to their 
legislation. Yet, because we do this, here comes 
a Jack in Office who insolently reprimands us 
for violating the constitution.” 

Inasmuch as the President, in professing to 
give information to Congress, has brought the 
accusation of a violation of the federal compact 
against the States, it is to be hoped that he will 
becalled upon for the specifications of his charge. 











That such of the States as are innocent may 
stand clear of it in the eyes of the world, their 
senators should invite him to point out the crim- 
inals and produce the evidence of their guilt. 
Let him declare to which of the States he refers, 
when he says that “ it is a matter of painful re- 
gret to see States, conspicuous in founding this 
republic and sharing its advantages, disregard- 
ing their constitutional obligations under it.” 
Let us know which members of the confederacy 
are those who, “‘in the vain pursuit of ends by 
them entirely unattainable, and which they may 
not legally attempt to compass, peril the very 
existence of the constitution.” 
in which of the “ northern States,” many of the 
inhabitants are ‘‘ permanently organized to inflict 


Let him tell us | 
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the trees, many of which were killed by the 
frost. In 1821, there was a cold period which 
continued for 27 days. The thermometer 
reached at the lowest point, 7 degrees below zero. 
On the 26th, vast numbers of persons crossed 
the North river, to and from Paulus Hook (now 
Jersey city,) and New York. Also at the Nar- 
rows, to and from Staten Island to Long Island, 
and from Staten Island to New York. On 4th 
January, 1851, persons also crossed between 
Brooklyn and New York on the ice. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin gives the following 
statistics of cold Januaries for the last sixty 
years : 
1797.—From the year 1790 until 1797 the 


| thermometer had not reached zero, during the 


injury” on the people of the southern, “ by | month of January, in Philadelphia. In January, 


wrongful acts, which would be cause of war as 
against foreign powers.”” ‘These cannot be ran- 
dom accusations; they are made with a design 





1797, the mercury on two mornings was 5 de- 
grees below zero at the Permanent Bridge. On 
the 9th it got down to 13 degrees below, and 


that they should be applied to certain States ; | upon the two subsequent mornings, it was 10 be- 


let Mr. Pierce complete the duty of enlighten- 
ing Congress on this point; let him denounce 
the criminals by name, and bring forward his 
proofs. Give us the facts ; they will be new to 
the country, and as important as they are new. 

Yet, if this information were formally de- 
manded, it is certain that these accusations 
would turn out to be mere rhetoric—parts of a 
poor attempt to blind the eyes of the people to 
the real question in issue. 


low zero. Horses with sleighs attached, were 
driven upon the ice upon the Delaware from 
Trenton to Philadelphia. 

1798.—The mercury got below zero once this 
month. 

1799.—This year the Delaware was closed by 
ice from the 22d January until past the middle of 
March. 

1800.—This winter, which lost but little of its 


That question is : | severity before the 20th March, was remarkable 


Shall slavery be extended into the territories un- | for the extent of its snows, which fell as far south 


der the doctrine of “ the self-constituting rights 


of the States,” or any other doctrine convenient | 


Shall slavery be extended 
into the free States under the new interpretation 
of the constitution, invented by the administra- 
tion, and promulgated from the bench by Judge 
Kane? Is the whole Union, in short, to be im- 
pregnated with the virus of slavery, and the 
federal constitution to become an engine for its 
spread and perpetuation? Is the foreign slave- 
trade to be renewed as the inevitable consequence 
of the new doctrine, and slavery to be diffused 
by a series of military emigrations and annexa- 
tions, through a chain of States, reaching from 
Maryland to the equator? Are the few owners 
of the class whom Mr. Pierce calls a few Afri- 
cans, to impress the spirit of their barbarous in- 
stitutions and imperfect civilization upon the 
whole country, and shape its destiny for centuries 
to come 7—NV. Y. Evening Post. 


for the purpose ? 


COLD JANUARIES. 

The New York Sun gives some particulars 
concerning previous cold spells. In 1792 the 
month continued throughout to the freezing 
point, with the exception of one day, when it 
rose two degrees above. In 1810, the thermo- 
meter, on the 18th of January, fell 41 degrees 
in 19 hours. The next day was known as the 
“cold Friday.” The cold continued to and 
ngar zero till 24th. The effect was bad upon 


as New Orleans. 

1804.—On three mornings of this winter the 
thermometer sank to zero. 

1805.—In Philadelphia the mercury did not 
sink lower than 5 deg. above zero, but at Al- 
bany, Syracuse and Buffalo, the mercury was 
from 15 to 20 deg. below zero. 

1807.—On several mornings the thermometer 
was at zero, the entire winter being remarkable 
for extreme changes. 

1808.—On two mornings the mercury stood 
at 3 below zero. 

1810.—Though not a severe January in 
America, the cold was during this month intense 
in Europe. At Moscow the mercury sunk 40 
degrees below zero and froze. 

1814.—On several mornings the mercury sank 
to zero. 

1815.—On one morning the mercury was 7 
below zero; on another 5, and on two others 3. 
This winter was remarkable for the horrible con- 
dition of the roads, and for great suffering among 
the poor. 

1818.—During this winter there were but four 
severely cold days. 

1820.— During this winter the usual “ Jan- 
uary thaw” was missing. On three mornings 
the mercury was from 3 to 5 deg. below zero, 
while during the whule of January there were 
but three mornings when the mercury rose above 
freezing point. 
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1821.—This was the coldest January since 
1780, in the United States. On nine mornings 
at sunrise the mercury was below zero in Phila- 
delphia. On two mornings it was 10 below zero. 
At Brunswick, Me., the mercury became stiff in 
the bulb. 

1828.—The January of this year was remark- 
ably mild, the Delaware being throughout en- 
tirely free from ice, and not a flake of snow being 
seen through the month. On several days the 
mercury ran up to 70 in the shade, while early 
shrubbery and trees put forth their buds. 

1832.—On three mornings the mercury was 
from 4 to 6 below zero. 

1835.—On several mornings the mereury in 
Philadelphia was from 2 to 4 degrees below 
zero. At Albany, on the 26th January, it stood 
at 23 below. 

1836.—During a snow storm on the 9th and 
10th of January nearly three feet of snow fell. 
At one time there was good sleighing from the 
Ohio river to the bay of Fundy. 

1837.—This month was remarkable for an ex- 
traordinary Aurora Borealis. 

1840.—The medium temperature of the ther- 
mometer for this month was 24—“ lower,” says 
Pierce, in his account published in 1847, “ than 
any month of January on our record, though 
the thermometer did not indicate a fall so low 
as zero.” 

1843.—A remarkably mild and pleasant month 
in Philadelphia, though intensely stormy or cold 
even in its vicinity, and particularly towards the 
north. At Montreal and Quebec the mercury 
sunk 36 below zero. 

1845.—* But very few instances occurred” in 
January, “in which the mercury sunk below the 
freezing point.” 

1852.—On the 20th of January, 1852, the 
mercury sunk to 2} degrees below zero. It has 
not gone down to zero since, in January, until 
the present month. 


UNION OF SIERRA LEONE AND LIBERIA. 


A late number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view-—the able periodical recently established 
under the auspices of the Wesleyan Church in 
England,—has an article on the condition and 
prospects of the Republic of Liberia, in which 
reference is made to “a movement now taking 
place, an attempt to induce the British Govern- 
ment to give up Sierra Leone, and allow it to 
form a part of Liberia.” This would give Libe- 
ria a sea coast of more than seven hundred miles. 
The reviewer favors the project, and advances 
various reasons why the Government of Great 
Britain should accede to the request. He argues 
that Liberia and Sierra Leone are both the result 
of the same spirit of benevolence towards the 
African race, both having their birth in a moral 
necessity, and working by the same means to the 
same great ends; and he concludes his reasoning 
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with the singularly English climax, ‘‘ What more 
natural than that the union of the two colonies 
should be solemnly pronounced by the English 
Government?” There is force, however, in the 
following— 

“A possession (Sierra Leone) which, in our 
hands, has no value but what rises from its an- 
swering its benevolent design,—and even that 
value is greatly lessened by the unsuitableness 
of the climate to European constitutions,—would 
thus become a source of greatly increased strength 
to its younger brother and successor. The 
splendid port and harbor of Sierra Leone would 
be a great gain to Liberia; and indeed its acqui- 
sition is the grand motive to the movement. 
Let us hand over our possessions on this coast to 
an independent African Government. With its 
orderly rule we are well acquainted, and our 
growing commercial relations will always give 
us influence in its councils, Our moral support 
will serve at once as a guide and defence in its 
future career.” 

We hold it to be far from improbable that 
the cession will be made and the union formed, 
for the reason indicated in the words we have 
italicised. Great Britain’s interests would be 
served by it. She would get rid of an expen- 
sive colony, that has been the grave of many of 
her officers and agents, and which only her pride 
of philanthopy can have induced her so long 
to retain. Taken into the bosom of the Libe- 
rian Republic, all her benevolent designs in 
establishing the colony would be well cared for, 
and she could not be charged with betraying her 
self-imposed trust. She would bind Liberia to 
her by the ties of the strongest gratitude, and she 
would undoubtedly and legitimately have great 
influence in the Liberian councils, as the re- 
viewer suggests. She would continue to receive 
all the benefits that now accrue to her from com- 
merce with the coast and the interior, without 
the sacrifices she is now compelled to make. 
She would in fact be rid of a heavy responsi- 
bility without any diminution of her influence 
and advantages; and with but a very partial sur- 
render of her actual authority. It does not seem 
likely that England will long hesitate under such 
circumstances. 

And yet while our great commercial rival has 
already given to the new Republic gratifying and 
substantial proofs of her good will, and will pro- 
bably add to these the cession of an important 
territory—while England is, in truth, actively 
laboring to secure for herself the growing com- 
merce of Liberia—our own Government hesitates 
to even recognise the independence of this thriv- 
ing republic, and permits our rival to step into 
the possession of promising commercial advan- 
tages which the private benevolence of our own 
citizens had virtually secured to us. We con- 
fess we cannot understand such statesmanship, 
especially as it is well understood that Liberia 
was quite willing to waive her right as an inde: 
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pendent power in the matter of diplomacy, and 
confide her interests near the United States Go- 
vernment to a white representative. (We ap- 
prehend, however, that when her merchants 
come here to buy they are not required to trans- 
act their business through a second party of 
another race.) It does not seem fitting that the 
parent should thus practically cast off her off- 
spring, especially when that child of her benevo- 
lent enterprise comes bearing in her hand the 
precious gift of commercial advantage. 

The article before us also refers to the advan- 
tages England is receiving and will yet more 
abundantly receive, from opening steam naviga- 
tion with Liberia. That communication, the 
reviewer says, “ Is already causing to spring up 
between the two countries a considerable traffic ;”” 
and he adds :— 

“The rivalry of America is of course to be 
looked for, and there is a movement now going 
on there to establish a line of steamers direct 
from the Chesapeake to Monrovia, at short in- 
tervals. Our American friends are not willing 
to let the important trade which they foresee 
will soon arise with the West coast of Africa, fall 
altogether into the hands of the English. But 
rapid transit is the best way to bid for trade. 
They will have to compete with a mode of com- 
munication “so quick, that President Roberts 
lately landed at home on the twenty-second day 
after leaving London. The more of this rivalry 
the better for Liberia. Let England and America 
contend, in a friendly spirit, as to who shall buy 
the camwood, the ivory, the palm and nut oil, 
the sugar, cotton and coffee, of Liberia, and sell 
her what she may want of cotton, woolen and 
silk fabries, salt, crockery and ironmongery;— 
such competition will but work out and develop 
that prosperous future for Liberia, which we be- 
lieve is destined to be attended by such vast 
results.” 

“The achievemeats of colonization on the 
West coast of Africa can hardly be exaggerated. 
There we find a national polity, municipal insti- 
tutions, Christian churches and Christian minis- 
ters; schools and a sound system of education ; 
a public press, rising towns and villages, a pro- 
ductive agriculture and a growing commerce. 
Under its rule, about two hundred and fifty 
thousand human beings are found living to- 
gether in harmony, enjoying all the advantages 
of a social and political life, submitting to all 
the restraints which government and religious 
principle demand. Means are found to harmo- 
nize the habits and interests of the colonists, 
their descendants the native born Liberians, and 
the aborigines of the coast. As the creation and 
achievement of less than forty years, we insist 
that this is without parallel in the history of the 
world.’ 

We most cordially echo the sentiment. Never 
was such a work so effectually wrought in so 
short a time. To what will it have led in 
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another half century ?—N. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


WORK FOR HEAVEN. 


If thou hast thrown a glorious thought 
Upon life’s common ways, 

Should other men the gain have caught, 
Fret not to lose the praise. 


Great thinker, often shalt thou find, 
While folly plunders fame, 

To thy rich store the crowd is blind, 
Nor knows thy very name. 


What matter that, if thou uncoil 
The soul that God has given ; 
Not in the world’s mean eye to toil, 

But in the sight of Heaven? 


If thou art true, yet in thee lurks 
For Fame, a human sigh, 

To Nature gu, and see how works 
That handmaid of the sky. 


Her own deep bounty she forgets ; 
Is fulle@f germs and seeds ; 

Nor glorifies herself, nor sets 
Her flowers above her weeds. 

She hides the modest leaves between ; 
She loves untrodden roads ; 

Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God’s. 

Accept the lesson. Look not for 
Reward: from out thee chase 

All selfish ends, and ask no more 
Than to fulfil thy place. 

Household Words. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCcCE.—By the arrival of the 
Africa at New York, on the 23d, and the Baltic on 
the 24th ult., we have received Liverpool dates to 
the 9th and 12th respectively. 

The answer of Russia to the Austrian proposi- 
tions had not been received at Vienna, but was said 
to be on the way, and was expected on the 13th or 
14th. It was not anticipated that the terms would 
be accepted, but Russia might offer some counter 
propositions, as a basis for further negotiations. 

In the Crimea, no important movement had 
taken place. One of the dry docks of Sebastopol 
had been blown up by the French engineers, and 
preparations were in progress for the destruction 
of the others. The weather had been very severe, 
the thermometer having fallen to zero. Cases of 
frost-bite were very numerous in the French army. 

Russia.—The activity of the overland transit 
trade is said to have increased. Lead and sulphur 
were imported through Prussia without apparent 
interruption. 

A desire for peace is said to prevail extensively 
among the higher circles, but the fanaticism of the 
common people, who have been led to believe 
that the war is in defence of their religion, forms 
a serious obstacle. A Council of War, which was 
convened at St. Petersburg, was principally en- 

aged in plaus for fortifying the exposed points of 
the Empire. It appears probable that if hostilities 
are resumed in the spring, the principal seat of 
war will be transferred to the northern part of Rus- 
sia. The north side of the Gulf of Finlandis to be 
strongly fortified. 

The railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow is to 
be protected by redoubts, placed at intervals along 
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it and manned by militia. The weather was un- 
usually mild, and navigation had been resumed in 
the Baltic at some poiuts. 

Denmakk.—The Conierence onthe Sound Dues 
opened on the 4th ult., but no account of its pro- 
ceedings had been received. The Government of 
the United States, while declining to recognize 
tLe right of Denmark to levy those dues, proposes 
to pay a fair proportion of the expense incurred 
by that Government in constructing lighthouses, 
b. oys, and other aids to the safe navigation of the 
Straits. No answer has yet been received to this 
proposition. 

Prussia.—An official return lately published 
s] ows that the merchant navy of Prussia, at the 
beginning cf the present year, consisted of 900 
vessels, of 139,368 tons burden, being 23 vessels 
and 3,275 tons more than at the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

France.—The Council of War is not authorized 
to decide on a plan for a spring campaign, but 
merely to advise the Allied Governments as tothe 
best mode of conducting operations, leaving to 
them the decision of the course tbe pursued. 
Several English officers had arrived in Paris, to 
take part in the Council. 

The returns of the Bank of France, for the past 
month, showed a continued decrease in the amount 
of bullion, notwithstanding large remittances from 
England, while the note circulation was increased. 

Encianp.—The new steamer Persia, belonging 
to the Cunard line, was to leave Liverpool for New 
York on the 26th ult. It is saidto be the largest 
steamship afloat, being 390 feet long, 71 feet broad, 
and carrying 3600 tons, and is expected to make 
the passage in nine days. 

The emigration from Great Britain and Ireland 
to the United States during the year 1855, in ves- 
sels registered and inspected by the Government, 
was 48,772 Irish ; 19,524 English; 10,620 Scotch ; 
5,441 principally German ; 550 cabin passengers ; 
total 84,907. The emigration irom Germany is 
likely to be much increased this year. 

Mexico.—President Comonfort has issued a pro- 
clamation, stating the principles on which he aims 
to conduct the Government, and inviting the ac- 
tive co-operation of all his countrymen to aid him 
in carrying them out. Several insurrectionary at- 
tempts in different parts of the country appear to 
have been unsuccessful. A number of persons 
have been banished. 

CentraL America.—Cabanas, the expelled 
President of Honduras, has returned to the fronuers 
with several hundred Americans, and about one 
thousand native troops, to attempt to recover his 
lost power. Guardiola, the present ruler, is said 
to be much alarmed at hisapproach. Walker re- 
ceives accessions to his force by every steamer. 

West Inpies—The defeat of the Haytiens, in 
their encounter with the Dominicans, appears to 
have been complete, the Emperor himself escap- 
ing with much difficulty, and the arms, baggage 
and provisions of his army beingall lost. A part 
of the routed troops are said to have refused sub- 
sequently to obey his orders. 

Demastm-—Aqccunta from California are to the 
5th ult. The Sacramento Valley Railroad had 
been opened a distance of 22 miles. New and 
very rich diggings had been discovered on the 
American river, and the mines generally were 
yielding largely. The Indians in the Northern 
part of the State continued their depredations- 
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, Reports are still given of murders by the Indians in 
| Flonda, and considerable alarm is expressed in 
some parts of the State, though apparently with 
very-insufficient ground. According to the infor- 
mation of those who have been in intercourse with 
the Indians for the last five years, they have not 
more than one hundred warriors in all. Ano- 
ther account represents them as not exceeding one 
hundred males, old and young. To take this mis- 
erable remnant, 150 or 200 men have been sent 
to Fort Meade, and a chain of military posts es 
tablished, stretching a distance of ninety or one 
hundred miles. 

The treaty made by our government last sum- 
mer with delegations of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians, has been ratified by the Legislatures 
of both nations. By this treaty, the government 
purchases a large tract of Choctaw lands, and set- 
tles some difficulties between the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, giving them separate governments. 

The 15th ult. was the day designated by the 
State Constitution of Kansas for the election of 
State officers. The Mayor of Leavenworth, ap- 
prehensive of a riot, issued a proclamation forbid- 
ding the opening of polls there. We have no ac- 
count of the election throughout the Territory. 


Pennsytvania Lecistature.—The House of 
Representatives on the 23d ult., passed the bill to 
repeal the restraining liquor law, and refused to 
take up the joint resolutions instructing our Senators 
to vote for the repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
A resolution directing the Judiciary Committee to 
inquire if further legislation is not necessary to 
protect the personal liberty of our citizens from the 
arbitrary proceedings of U.S. Judges exercising 
jurisdiction in this Sate, was negatived,—yeas 31, 
nays 64. Onthe 25th, a report was made from 
the Judiciary Committee, sustaining the right of 
citizens of the South to bring their slaves throngh 
Pennsylvania, as existing under the laws of 
nations, the Constitution of the United States, and 
the laws of this State; also a report from the mi- 
nority of the same committee, denying the right. 
Both reports were ordered to be printed. 

The proceedings of the Senate were unimportant. 


Coneress.—On the 24th, the President sent to the 
Senate a copy of Lord John Russell’s letter to the 
British Minister at Washington in 1853, declaring the 
determination of the British government at that time 
to adhere to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty respecting 
Central America. A message was also received 
from the President relative to Kansas. He alludes 
to the threatening state of affairs in that Territory, 
which he designates as revolutionary in character, 
and likely to reach a height when it will be the 
duty of the Federal government to interfere. He 
recommends the people of Kansas, if desirous of 
forming a State, to appoiut delegates to frame a 
Constitution. The message was referred to the 
Committee on Territories, and the Senate adjourned 
to the 28th. The session of that day was occupied 
in debate on the Central American question, end- 
ing in an adjournment to the 31st. 
The House had made no progress towards an or- 
ganization on the 29th. Richardson, the Dem. can- 
didate, has withdrawn, Orr, of S. Carolina, being 
| Substituted ; but the parties retain their relative 
| Strength. Several motions to adopt the plurality 
|Tule have been voted down. The President's 

message on Kansas affairs, sent to the House on 
' the 24th, was read and laid on the table. 
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